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be Some private collector, who would not be likely to turn in- 
former. Altogether, it looks as if we should have some lively 
times in the trade before the war of jealous and rival interests is 
over, and white-winged Peace folds a united and happy family to 
her bosom.. 

. . * * JF 

In refutation of certain statements which have been made in 
connection with his recent difficulty with the Government, Mr. 
Gross positively affirms that he has never sold but two pictures by 
artists of the Barbizon school, and that both of these came with 
ample certification from leading dealers in this city. He makes a 
specialty of the works of. living artists, which he procures either 
from the artists themselves or from responsible dealers, whose 
guarantees are as convincing to him as his own knowledge, and 
he claims to be the most successful intermediary between the 
foreign artist and the American buyer of any importer of paint- 
ings in this country. 

Apropos of the paragraph in the last issue of The Collector 
alluding to Mr. Gross, I wish to state that this gentleman has pro- 
duced convincing evidence to me that these statements were most 
untrue and unjust. They were, in my case, based on other publi- 
cations and on heresay, and I am happy to make here the amende 
honorable which my mistake demands. From the references 
which Col. Gross has made me to distinguished amateurs, and 
which have been amply confirmed, it. seems to me that a great in- 
justice has been done him in this matter, and I hope that it may 
be rectified in other directions as cheerfully and completely as I 
would like to have it rectified here. Certainly the works which 
Mr. GroiS has sold to many of our foremost private collectors and 
public galleries attest to his judgment as a connaisseur in modern 
art, and to the value of his services to the public. I wish the 
Colonel the full measure of success which his energy and his 
enviable reputation merit. 
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A MOVEMENT was set afoot last summer by ex-Mayor Courte- 
nay, of Charleston, looking to the procurement of transcripts 
of the very large collection of original documents relating to South 
Carolina in London, from the date of the -first grant of Charles I. 
to Sir Robert Heath. 4th of August, 1631, down to the opening of 
the Revolutionary war at the close of 1775, when the Royal Gover- 
nor, Campbell, took refuge on board the Tamer, in Charleston 
Harbor, on September 15 of that year. Mr. Courtenay associated 
with him ex-Attorney General C. R. Miles, Mr. I. L. Weber, 
author of the new school history of that State ; Mr. Jervey and 
Mr. Hinson, gentlemen of extensive reading, all actively interested 
in this important work. As a committee of the South Carolina 
Historical Society, these gentlemen successfully carried out the 
large work of having a canvass made in nearly all the thirty-five 
counties of the State, for signatures to a petition asking the 
General Assembly to undertake this work. It was thought a 
chimerical scheme, as the Legislative and State officers were 
largely "farmers and Alliance men." But the numerously-signed 
petitions, representing thousands of names, impressed the legis- 
lators, and with only slight opposition a bill was passed creating a 
permanent commission of five, and appropriating $4,000 to begin 
the work. 

Governor Tillman has been friendly to this great State work. 
Under the act of Assembly he was to appoint four citizens, who 
with the Secretary of State were to comprise the Historical Com- 
mission. This the Governor has just done, and so acceptably that 
even his political enemies warmly approve his action. The four 
citizens are the Chief Justice of the State, ex-Mayor Courtenay, 
Prof. R. M. Dans, of the South Carolina College, and W. C. 
Benet, a prominent lawyer of Abbeville County. These original 
documents, upon which the interest of the commission centres, 
are not only of great extent but rich in historic material. Of 
course these will be finally printed and go out to the whole 
country, adding most interesting chapters to American early his- 
tory. Ultimately will come the historian, who from these ample 
stores of fresh historical material, will give the country a true his- 
tory of the Province and Colony of South Carolina, which until 
this procuring of documents is finished has been, and is, quite im- 
possible. It is doubly interesting to record these facts, both for 
their own sake and to show what earnest effort and intelligent 
work will accomplish " away down south in Dixie." 



Mr. W. T. Evans, who has founded for the Water Color Society the prize 
of $300, is considering the question whether it might not be better to raise 
the sum to $500 and.take the picture for his private gallery. 



THE beautiful and useful art of bookbinding has been richly 
illustrated by the exhibition at the Burlington Fine Art's 
Club, in Savile Row, London. It contained a very large collec- 
tion, lent by many private owners, of books, manuscript and 
printed, from the eighth century to these latter years of the nine- 
teenth, superbly or elegantly bound in metal, wood, ivory, parch- 
ment,- leather, silk, velvet and other integuments, with ornamenta- 
tion of gilding, carving, enameling, jewelry and embroidery, by 
the most accomplished Italian, German, Dutch, French and Eng- 
lish artificers of successive periods. 

An example of Pynson, which attracted much attention, was a 
copy of the abridgement of the statutes, printed in 1499. Pynson 
was a native of Normandy, and was a pupil of Caxton's ; he worked 
in England from 1493 to 1529, and seems to have been specially 
favored by Henry VIII, as in the colophon of one of the editions of 
the statutes printed by him about 1 509, he says : — " By me, Richard 
Pynson, squyer and prenter to the Kynge's noble grace." Per- 
haps it is in accordance with this rank of "squyer" that he uses 
the helniet of an esquire over his monogram. 

This book is bound in wooden boards covered with sheepskin, 
and shows traces of where two clasps of leather have been. It is 
in excellent condition. On the obverse is the monogram R. P. on 
a shield, supported by two figures, surmounted by a helmet and 
mantling bearing a fillet and crest of a bird ; in the sky are nine 
stars and in the base a flower and leaf. Surrounding this central 
design is a handsome floral border, having in each of the two 
upper corners a bird, and between them a man shooting, probably 
with crossbow. Two figures of saints are at the base/each crowned 
and having an aureole , and near the lower right hand corner is 
the bust of a king, crowned and bearing a sceptre. On the reverse 
is a similar plan of decoration, the central panel in this case hav- 
ing in the centre a double rose, surrounded by a decorative 
arrangement of vine leaves, grapes and tendrils. The border is a 
graceful floral pattern and has an arabesque at each corner. 

Julian Notary was a Frenchman who worked at Westminster as 
early as 1498, and afterwards moved to the city. He used several 
forms of his initials on his bindings, and sometimes his name in 
full. Many books bound by Notary bear two stamps — the Royal 
coat of arms and the Tudor rose ; and the copy of Cicero's Tuscu- 
lan Orations, chosen as a type of his work, was printed for Jean 
Petit, at Paris, in the month of January, 1509. It is bound in 
beechen boards and covered in calf, sewn on leather bands, and 
having remains of clasps of leather fastened with brass, and was 
the property of Henry VIII. On the obverse of the book is the 
Royal coat of Henry VIII., the three fleur-de-lis of France quar- 
tered with the three lions of England, with the coats of St. George 
and the city of London in the upper part, flanked by the sun and 
moon. The supporters of the coat are the dragon and grey- 
hound already mentioned, and the ground is decorated in the 
upper half with stars and in the lower with plants of an elementary 
design. All these decorations have been cut on the stamp in the 
easiest possible way, but quite effectively and boldly. On the re- 
verse is a design with the Tudor rose in the . centre, inclosed by 
two ribands borne by angels On these ribands are the words : 

Hec Rosa virtutis do coelo missa sereno 
./Eternum florens regia sceptra feret. 

In the upper part of the stamp are again the coats of St. George 
and the city of London, with the sun and moon ; stars and plants 
decorate the ground work also in a similar way to that used on 
the stamp just described. In the base are the initials of the 
binder, and his curious device, with the initials repeated in the 
lower part of it. This device is often found used by different 
binders, and is supposed by some authorities to be a debased rep- 
resentation of the ancient symbol of the lamb and the flag. 

On larger books bearing the stamps of Julian Notary, both these 
stamps sometimes occur on the same side of the book, divided by 
a long panel bearing Tudor emblems and the initials L. R. and 
R. L., respectively tied together by a cord ; the rose, lion, port- 
cullis and pomegranate are all here. The portcullis was used by 
the Tudor family in reference to their descent from the House of 
beaufort, and was probably typical of the castle of De Beaufort, 
in Anjou, where John, grandfather of Henry VII, was born. 

In the bindings attributed to John Reynes, printer, stationer and 
bookbinder, who came to London about 1527, occur many in- 
stances of the curious shallow indentations, usually two in number 
and circular in form, the origin of which is still a matter of con- 
jecture. The most likely explanation is that the stamps in which 
these marks are found are cut in wood, and pegged down to a 
block with wooden pegs cut the reverse way of the grain ; these 



